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Pastor of the Hebrew Portuguese Congregation, Philada. 


(Concluded from page 250.) 


THE DOCTRINES OF THE JEWS. 
Properly speaking, the Jews have no profes- 
sion of faith; they hold the whole Word of God 
to be alike fundamental, and that in sanctity there 
is no difference between the verses “And the sons 
of Dan, Hushim,”’ (Gen. xlvi. and **1 am the 
Lord thy God,’ (Exodus xx. 2.) The whole 
Bible has the same immortal, infallible Author; 
consequently whatever He has written for our in- 
struction must be equally holy. To us the things 
handed down may appear unimportant; but we 
do not know what great truths may be connectéd 
with the simplest word embraced in the Bible. 
The believing Israelite, searches the ; 
scriptures as the most mysterious, the holiest gift, 
although the text is so evident as to afford a sure 
guide to his steps through his earthly pilgrimage, 
and to point his way to heaven. He endeavors 
to find in the pages thereof the best account of 
the ways of God with man, and a solution of the 
question, “ What does the Lord ask of me?” 
Nothing, therefore, can be unimportant to him 
which has been written by his Almighty Father, 
and every word he finds recorded there he must 
accordingly receive as his rule of faith. Let 
be understood, that the Israelite’s religion, though 
based on faith, is not a theoretical system, but 
one of action and duties; for when the Lord re- 
vealed himself on Mount Sinai it was a practical 
course of life He pointed out in*preference to a 
system of belief or matters of credence. Without 
faith, or a sincere conviction, in other words, of 
the truth of God and his law, no one would to a 
certainty obey a code which, every step he 
takes, places some restriction upon his conduct 
or pursuits. Nevertheless, no life can be mea- 
sured by the standard of the law, which is only 
rich in sentiments, but poor in deeds. This 
being the case, it is self-evident that the ideas 
which are the foundation of our religion must 
spring out of the law and the revelation which we 
have received for our guidance; and the whole 
series of doctrines which is evolved by a study of 
the law and the prophets must be ace epted by ali 
Israelites as the truth which they ought implicitly 
to confide in; since the ideas of religion cannot 
be less true, than the duties with which they stand 
in connexion are the infallible will of God. All 
this would give us then the doctrine “that the 
whole Bible is the faith of the Israelite.’ But, 
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though to the thinking and pious such a reference 
might be enough, there would be many a one who 
would find it difficult to trace sufficiently clearly 
the doctrines of the Bible amidst the mass of du- 
on the one hand, and narrations and predic- 
tions on the other, which the various books of 
scripture so bountifully contain. Pious men, 
therefore, have endeavored to condense the bibli- 
cal dogmas for the use of the nation at large, in 
order to afford at first sight a comprehensive view 
of all that which, according to our received mode 
of interpretation, we are obliged to believe in with 
an entire faith as children of Israel. Neverthe- 
less, it must be understood that these dogmas, or 
Articirs or Farru, though universally admit- 
ted as true, have never yet become a Test of a 
Jewish experience; since it is enough for us if we 
admit the truth of the whole Bible, which of itsel{ 
includes the belief in what have been termed “the 
Articles of Maimonides,’’ whith learned doctor 
was probably the first who reduced his religion to 
a limited number of fundamental principles, with- 
out thereby excluding the necessity of believing 
implicitly whatever other doctrines might other- 
wise be drawn from the Sacred Text. In other 
words, whatever principles are deducible from 
Holy Writ, and whatever doctrines the Bible 
contains, are one and all subjects on which no 
Israelite can conscientiously permit himself to 
speculate, much less to doubt; and the articles of 
faith are therefore nothing but a summary, serving 
to classify, in a simple manner, the chief and evi- 
dent deductions from the scriptures. 

Having premised this,—to aveid giving a false 
view of our creed, of which no trace as an entire 
system can be discovered in so many words, either 
in the Bible, or in the writings of our e arly doc- 
tors,—we will proceed to lay down the three 
great bases of our belief: 


I. We believetin the existence of the Deity, 
the Creator of all things. 

IT. We believe in the existence of a revelation 
by the Creator of his will. 

Ill. We believe in the existence of a just sys- 
tem of reward and punishment, or a full aecount- 
ability for all our acts. 


Being compelled to condense as much as pos- 
sible in this article, we cannot go over a great 
number of arguments to prove, what is otherwise 
self-evident, that these three principles are the 
sole rational foundation of all religion; since the 
belief in the Creator gives us a Supreme Being 
to worship; a revelation furnishes us with a know- 
ledge of what He requires at our hands; and last- 
ly, the existence of an equitable system of ac- 
countability places before us the most urgent mo- 
tives for obedieyce to whatever we «re certified 
to be the will of God. 

But the Bible reveals to us ampler details 
doctrines, in part especially applicable to us as 
Israelites, to whom the law was first given, and 
partly of universal applicability. Of the latter we 
have generally assumed thirteen cardinal princi- 
ples, which are the key of our theological views; 
they are— 

1. The belief in an Almighty Creator, who 
alone has called all things into being, and still 
continues to govern the world which He has 
made. 
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Phe belief in the absolute and perfect vniry 
that He is therefore indivisible in 
always the same, who 
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every sense of the word, 
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was, is, and ever will be, unchanged as from the 
beginning. 

3. The belief in the incorporeality of the Crea- 
tor, that He is not a material being, and cannot 
be affected, by accidents which affect material 
things. 

4. The belief in the absolute and perfect eter- 
nity of the Creator. 

5. The belief that the Creator is the sole being 
to whom we should pray, since there is no one 
who shares his powers, that we should address 
our oF ayers to sles. 

The belief in the truth of all the words of 
aa prophets. 

The belief in the truth of the prophecy ot 
Moses, and that he was the greatest of all 
prophets and wise men who have lived before him 
or Pie come after him. 

The belief in the identity of the law which 
we now have, and that it is unchanged, and the 
very one which was given to Moses. 

9. The belief in the permanency of the law, 
and that there has not been, nor will there ever 
be, another law promulgated by the Creator. 


10. ‘The belief in the omniscience of the 
Creator. 
11. The belief that the Creator will reward 


those who keep his commandments, and punish 
hose who transgress them. 

12. The belief in the coming of the King Mes- 
siab, who is to accomplish for the world and Is- 
rael all thet the prophets have foretold concern- 
Ins him. And 

13. The belief in the resurr 
when it may please the Almighty to send his spi- 
rit to revive those who sleep in the dust. 


to prove all the 


‘tion of the dead, 


It were enough 
from sc ripture passages; but it is deemed unne- 
in this mere summary of our faith; 1 
thing doubting but that the inquirer will look for 
farther light in works treating especialls 
important subject. It will be seen that a distine- 
tive feature in our belief is “the permanency ot 
the law revealed on Sinai through 
ther of the prophets,” 


easy above 


eessary 0- 


the fa- 
the ad- 
mission of any new revelation, or the abrogation 
of the old covenant. Another, “ the belief 
of God,”’ with the a 
‘*there is no being but the Creator t 
should pray,” precludes 
diator, or the mediating power between God and 
us mortal sinners, of any being whose 
the imagination can by any possibility conceive as 
We think and maintain that these prin- 
ciples are legitimate d text of 
Holy Writ; and we must therefore, if even on no 
other grounds, reject the principles and doctrines 
of Christianity, which teach, first, that a new cov- 
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which precludes 


in the 
that 
o whom we 


absolute unity Idition 


the admissibility of a me- 
existence 


possible. 


eductions of the 


enant has been made between God and mankind 
other.than the revelation at Horeb; and, second- 
ly, that there is a mediator, an emanation of the 
Deity, through whose merits only man can be ab- 


solved from sin, and through whose intercession 
prayers will be accepted. All this is foreign to 
our view of scriptural truth, and as such we reject 
it, and hold fast to the doctrines which we have 
received from our fathers. 

is not to bea 
t son of god 
a man eml- 
prophets in 
ll of God 


The Messiah whom.we expect 
god, nor a part of the godhead, nor 
in any sense of the word; but simply 
nently endowed, like Moses and the 
the d to work out the 


ivs of the Bible, > Ww! 
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on earth in all that the prophets have predicted of 
him. His coming, we believe, will be the signal 
for universal peace, universal freedom, universal 
knowledge, universal worship of the One Eternal; 
objects all of high import, and well worthy to be 
attested by the visible display of the divine glory 
before the eyes of all flesh, just as was the pre- 
sence of the Lord manifested at Sinai, when the 
Israelites stood assembled to receive 
which was surrendered to their keeping. In the 
days of this august ruler the Jaw, which was at 
first given as “an inheritance of the congregation 
of Jacob,” will become the only standard of 
righteousness, of salvation, for all mahkind, when 
will be fulfilled to its fullest extent the blessings 
conferred upon Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, that 
‘in their seed all the families of the earth should 
be blessed.”’ We believe farther, that the time 
of this great event is hidden from our knowledge, 
and is only known to the Creator, who in his own 
good time will regenerate the earth, remove the 
worship of idols, banish all erroneous beliefs, and 
establish his kingdom firmly and immovably over 
the hearts of all sons of man, when all will invoke 
Him in truth, and call Him God, King, Redeem- 
er, the One who was, is, and will be forever and 
ever. We believe that the time may be distant, 
thousands of years removed; but we confidently 
look forward to its coming, in the full confidence 
that He who has so miraculously preserved his 
people among so many trials and dangers, is able 
and willing to fulfil all He has promised, and that 
his power will surely accomplish what his good- 
ness has foretold; and that He will not rest in the 
fulfilment of his word, till all the world shall ac- 
knowledge his power, and ceaseless incense as- 
cend to his Holy Name from the rising of the sun 
even unto his setting; when the altars of falsehood 
shall crumble, and the dominion of unbelief be 
swept from the face of the earth. 


the Jaw 


THE JEWS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From the smallness of the numbers of our peo- 
ple, compared with the rest of mankind, it will be 
readily understood that, comparatively speaking, 
but few Jews will be found America. Still, 
despite of this fact, they are found in every por- 
tion of the Union, with the exception almost (for 
there are a few even there) in the Northern 
range of States. 
Jews took place in New Amsterdam, when it was 
under the Dutch government, about 1660. They 
no doubt were Spaniards and Portuguese who, 
like their brethren who were settled in Holland, 
fled from the bloody Inquisition to seek refuge 
under the equitable protection of the laws of the 
Batavian republic. The writer of this has learnt 
that a correspondence is yet in existence which 
took place between the Israelites and the Dutch 
authorities of New Amsterdam; but he has never 
seen it, wherefore he is unable to say any thing 
with precision farther than he has stated above. 
This much, however, he believes certain, that the 
number of our people did not increase rapidly, 
since we are not friendly to making proselytes, 


and owing to the great difficulties emigrants of 


our persuasion must be exposed to in new com- 
munities on account of the duties of our religion 
Be this as it may, but one synagogue was needed 
in New York, tll about 1827, when a second 
one was established in the central part of the 
city. Since that period four other congregations 
have been organized, and all the places of wor- 
ship, though so rapidly multiplied, are frequently 
over-full, so as to require eed meeting 
places. ‘The number of Jews in the city of New 
York is said.to be about 10,000, and rapidly in- 
creasing by emigration from Europe, owing to 
the oppressive laws enforced against us in many 
countries, as stated in a preceding part of this ar- 


Probably the first settlement of 


ticle. 


and one or two more in the country, of which, 


however, | have too vague information to say any under the direction of Samuel M. 


thing with certainty. 

A few years before jhe 
a congregation assembled in Newport, 
Island; but with the 
that place, after 


falling off of the business of 


1783, the Jewish population left it by degrees, 
some going to New York, some to’ 
and others to different other towns. “There is a 
synagogue and burying ground, both said to be 
a legacy having been left by the 
son of the former minister, ‘Touro, to keep them 
from falling into decay. 

In Pennsylvania Israelites were settled long 
before the revolution in various places. But, | 
believe, that no regular congregation was organ- 
ized till about 1780, when the occupation of New 
York by the British induced many from that place 
to come hither with their minister, Gershom 
Mendes Seixas; and a synagogue was erected 
upon the site of the present building, and conse- 
crated about the fall of 1781. There are now 
three congregations in Philadelphia, numbering 
about from 1500 to 1500 souls; one congregation 


Richmond, 


in good order,— 


is at Easton, one in Hanover, and considerable ‘ 


settlements in Franklin county, Bucks, and else- 
where, which will no doubt be organized as con- 
gregations before long. 


In Maryland the Jews 


the conclusion of the peace of 


,vocate,”’ 


were, until lately, ex-| 


cluded from a participation of equal rights; but} 


soon after the repeal of their disabilities, many 
Europeans joined the former few settlers, and 
there is now a considerable congregation of 
about 1500 souls Baltimore, where there is a 
synagogue. ‘There are also a few families in 
Frederick, Hagerstown, &c. 

In Virginia the Jews settled about 1780, or 
even earlier; but their number is small in that 
State; and there are but two congregations in 
the whole State, and both at Richmond. Others 
dwell at Petersburg, Norfolk, Lynchburg, Wheel- 
ing, but they amount in the w hole 
ly more than 600. 

In North Carolina, where the constitution ex- 
cludes from the rights of citizens, 
but a few families. 

But in South 


State to scarce- 


there are 


bP os e 
Caroiina we are much more nu- 


merous, and Israelites are found in all parts of 


the State; still, there is but one 


| ters,” 


regular congre-| 


gation, at Charleston, where there is a handsome’ 


synagogue; 
1750. 

In Georgia there is a synagogue in 
The first Jews came over soon after Genera! 
Oglethorpe, in 1733; but they have never been 
very numerous; thuugh it appears from present 
indications that many European emigrants, and 
persons from the north will, it is likely, soon seek 
a home in that State. 

In the Southern and Western States the arrival 
of Israelites is but recent; still, there is a congre- 
gation at Mobile; another, numbering about 125 
families, in New Orleans; another at Louisville; 
two at Cincinnati; one or two in Cleveland, and 
one at St. There are probably others 
but they have not become generally known. A 
small congregation also has recently been formed 
at New Haven, in Connecticut, probably the only 


one in the New England States, unless Boston be 
an exception. 


the congregation was organized 


Louis. 


We have no ecclesiastical authorities in Ameri- 
ca, other than the congregations themselves. — 
Each congregation makes its own rules for its 
government, and elects its own minister, who is 
appointed without any ordination, induction in 
office being made through his election, which is 


nade for a term of years, or during good beha- 


Savannah. si 


> many 


There are two congregations in Albany, As yet we have no colleges or public schools of 


any kind, with the exception of one in New York, 


Isaacs, 


one 10 
Baltimore, and another in Cincinnati. 


and Sunday 


American Revolution Schools for religious instruction in New York, 
Rhode Philadelphia, 


Richmond, 


Charleston, Columbia, 
Savannah, 


‘Ss. C and Cincinnati. There can 
be no doubt that something will be done for edu- 
cation, as soon as we more numerous. 
The American Jews have but one relivious pe- 
riodical, and this is printed in Philadelphia; 
called ** The Occident and 


a , 
become 


it is 
American Jewish Ad- 
and appears monthly. 

In all our congregations where the necessity 
demands it, there are ample provisions made for 
the support of the poor; and we endeavor to pre- 
vent, if possible, any Israelite from being sent to 
the poor house, or to sink into crime for want of 
the means of subsistence. 

Upon the whole, we have increased in every 
respect within the last five years; and we invoke 
the blessing of Heaven that He may prosper our 
undertakings, and give us the means to grow in 
grace and piety, that we may be able to show the 
world the true effects of the law of God upon the 
life of a sincere Israelite, which must render him 
.eceptable to his neighbors of every creed, and a 
worthy servant in the mansion of 


his heavenly 
lather. 
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1846, 
Returning again to the Mississippi River, we 
embarked in a steamer for Galena. The feelings 
of reverence which had been gathering for years 
in our minds towards the great “ Father of Wa- 
excited a degree of enthusiasm in us, which 
made it delightful to greet the beautiful stream 
once more. We may say in Philadelphia, the 
Mississippi is a great River! but we cannot real- 
ize its greatness until we have sailed some hun- 
dreds of miles upon it, and seen the numerous 
towns on its banks, and observed its vast influ- 


9th month, 


lence upon the commercial interests of the West- 


ern and Southern States. It may be called The 
River, as the tendency of all that surrounds it is 
towards it; and it is the ever steady promoter of 
both the agricultural and commercial prosperity 
of that country. 


The traveller is constantly astonished at the 


size and rapid growth of the towns, while he is 


1 amused at the ambition of the inhabitants in giv- 


ing distinguished names to villages of very sinall 
ze, but which they suppose will become immor- 
Cairo, Hannibal, ‘Troy, 
Pekin, Peru, and Herculaneum are 
specimens of it; and it is truly comical after hear- 


tal. Rome, 


Palinyra, 
Carthage, 


ing the names, to see some of the towns. Our 
usual question was, How old is this town? and 


in conversing with the inhabitants, the query on 
both sides was, Where did you come from? as 
every one knew there could be few but children 
who had grown there. 

We met universally a frankness, 


kindness and 
hospitality which was very grateful, 


and which im 
we believed, was increased by our 
speech betraying our connexion with Friends; for 
[ have ever found the scriptural language a suffi- 
cient passport into any society where | desired to 
gain admission; and I have often thought some of 
our young [riends who feel it a cross to wear the 
badge upon their tongues, illy understand the ad- 
vantages in general society which this apparently 
trifling peculiarity gives them. Persons of other 
societies, by a kind of common consent, have 
oueprel respectability in their minds with Qua- 
kerism, (whether deservedly or not) and I have 
universally found it an admission ticket into the 


cases, 


vior, as it may meet the wish of the majority. — best society every where. 
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Again we left the Mississippi, and our steamer We rode out some miles to visit the diggings, were to be sold at auction, bidders were appoint- 
wound its course up Fever River, a narrow, but and several places were shown to us where the ed to purchase them at the Government price. 
deep stream, on which Galena is situated. Here Indians had formerly obtained Lead, and where When the day of sale arrived, the claimants gen- 
a hearty Western welcome awaited us from our the traces of their smelting operations yet remain-\erally came to the ground well armed, so as to 
friends who had jourmed with us from Pinladel- ed. We saw a number of spots where the Miners support their rights by Lynch Law, if any one 
phia to Nauvoo, where we p irted, they homeward had dug a few feet into the ground, and then re- dared to bid against their agents. A New York 
bound, but we to make acquaintance with the tired unsuccessfully; and were told that many speculator, who was either ignorant or presump- 
beautiful flowery prairies. Ascending a high cases had occurred where one person, after dig- tuous, ventured to bid five cents an acre over 
bank. we reached the lower street of Galena, and ging a while, had become discouraged and left the price. Immediately, by the demonstrations 
entering a store inquired for the habitation of our the place, and another concluding they would try around him, the poor man saw his danger, and 
friends, when a gentleman told us it would be a it a little farther, would, perhaps, meet with a|retreated into the hotel, which was speedily sur- 


long and fatiguing walk around the streets, but rich lead afier excavating a foot or two more.— rounded by the crowd, who demanded him of the 
if we would go with him, he would soon take us The veins vary in thickness from half an inch up- landlord, and threatened to pull down the house 
there. Accordingly we followed our guide up!) wards. At the mouth of one of the mines we saw if he was not delivered to them. Accordingly he 


stairs, to the top of a four story house, and pieces of more than a foot in diameter, apparent- was brought forward, and only saved from pun- 
emerged from there into the next street above, ly of pure Lead; but we were told it generally ishment by giving up his claim to the land, and 
where we were shown the house we were seeking. averaged about ninety per cent of the simple min-| paying the Government the five cents per acre he 
What our friends called their yard extended over eral. had bidden over the set price. Arrangements 
a house in the lower street, and was what we Some Leads run from North to South, others were being made, when we left Galena, to pursue 
would denominate a flat, from which we had a from East to West, and many take a zig-zag a similar plan there, when the sales are effected. 
fine view of the street below, the river, wharves, direction, like a flash of lightning. In some This is far from being as it should be, but the 
and surrounding country. places they find it embedde din the rocks, and {settlers consider it the only mode by which they 

Galena is a wonderful city, built partly upon have to blast them,—in. others they sink deep|can reserve their rights and improvements, as the 
the bank of the river, and partly upon ledges of shafts into the ground, from which they run out|Government has neglected making any arrange- 


rocks, and spreading with almost magical rapidity @ chimney obliquely, to purify the air. ments in their favor. 
its long rows of houses through several deep ra- Our friends wished us to visit a mine 14 miles We saw the Lead washed in several places. — 


vines, which they call coolies. Looking upward from Galena, where, they told us, a large apart- They usually select a running stream, and have 
from some of the lower streets, we can see very ment had been dug out, 160 feet below the sur- troughs placed in the water, where the men with 
pretty houses s appar tly built on the edges of the face of the earth, the walls of which appeared to sticks stir the pieces around until they are cleared 
ledges of rocks, far above the streets, which in the be almost entirely of solid lead, and when lighted | from the ochre and arsenic in which they are 
distance seem l|ike bird cages hung out. Those up it had a most splendid appearance. Some|generally embedded. We were told there were 
who have marked the first appearance of the ho- time since a party from Galena went there, and|60 smelting furnaces in the neighborhood. In 
tel, as they ascended the Catskill Mountain, can among them was a young lady who wished to ex-jone of them we witnessed the operation. The 
understand the idea. The town lies upon both plore the mine. The Miners descend and the fire is made in an open grate, with an iron plate 
sides of the river, and is connected by a bridge. Lead ascends in buckets, one rising as the other liearth attached, which slopes a little downwards 
Fourteen years since there were but three houses goes down. ‘The lady was placed in the vessel, from the fire, across which is a gutter. A large 
here, and the population now numbers about|and started on her journey to the lower regions; bellows behind the furnace, worked either by 
8000. but, owing to some mismanagement, when the steam or water power, keeps up a constant blast, 
Lying, as it does, in a mineral region, Lead is two buckets met they became entangled with and serves the double purpose of air for the fire, 
the staple article of commerce, and every one we such a shock, that she was precipitated from her, and carrying off the fumes of the arsenic. When 
met seemed interested in, and to know all about) position; but grasping with both hands the edge the coals are sufliciently ignited, the pieces of 
the mines. gAmong our queries was one to as- of the bucket, she @ung with her head down- Lead are put on with a shovel, and in a very 
certain what indications there were which in-| wards, sustaining herself entirely by the desper- short time the fused metal runs in a stream down 
duced them to select any particular spot in thgir/ate strength of her hands, 60 feet from the bot- the gutter in the hearth into an iron pot below, 
search for Lead. ‘The replies were not conclu- tom, until a Miner slid down the ropes, seized under which is kept a little fire to prevent it cool- 
sive, as it appeared one place was nearly as likely ber by her fags, and succeeded with some difh-/!ng too fast. ‘The scum is taken off as it rises 
io contain it as another, yet they seemed general- culty in rescuing her from her perilous situation. with a ladle, and thrown back on the fire, and the 
ly to select a hilly region to dig in. ‘To prove the The relation of this story entirely destroyed our liquid is then dipped into the moulds. ‘This is the 
uncertainty of any location, a stery was related of desires for travels in the interior of the earth, whole process, and the pigs of Lead, generally 
a circumstance which occurred some time since.!and our organs of marvellousness were not sufli- weighing about 70 pounds, are then ready for 
A Yankee lad entered a tavern where several ciently developed to make us wish to visit the market. ‘The vessels on the Mississippi, in their 
Miners were drinking and playing cards. He place, merely because such an adventure had downward passages, are usually freighted with 
had just arrived, and their conversation seemed happened there. Some mines have brought their this article, and St. Louis is the grand depot of 
suddenly to inspire him with the Lead mania. holders $40,000; but they are generally worked these regions, from whence much of it is forward- 
The Miners seeing the apparent innocency and Out before a twentieth part of that sum is real- ed to New Orleans. 
ardor of the Yankee, inflamed his mind by stories ized. Mining operations, from what we heard and 
of good luck, and pretended they could discover Any land that is not enclosed by a fence is saw in the neighborhood, appeared to have a de- 
with certainty where were the Lead deposits. considered public property, let it be claimed by moralizing effect upon the population. We form- 
Alter amusing themselves some time with his whom it may; and any one digs on such ground ed this opinion, not only by what we heard at, ar in 
simplicity, they offered, for a certain treat of where he chooses, by getting a lease from the near Galena, but from the representations of se 
liquor, to show him where he could find the min-' Government Agent,—the Government and nomi- al with whom we travelled, who were, or h ‘d 
eral. ‘The verdant youth acceding to their propo- nal owner each receiving a certain per centage been concerned in the business. The frequency 
sition, and the drinking operation being accom- on the mineral found there. With a view of en- of the diggers finding mineral induces many to 
plished, they proceeded some distance from the couraging mining operations in this district, the neglect any regular employment, and much of 
town, and affecting to search for mineral weed, United States (who had retained the mineral their time is spent in vain and fruitless searches: 
and some other popular indexes, they finally fixed lands) deeded a mile square to the city of Gale-| but as occasionally one is successful, others are 
upon a large tree, and affirmed that under it na. Congress last winter passed a law, ordering led on, as in a lottery, by futile hopes, which de- 
there was certainly a bed of mineral. ‘The Yan-|the rest to be sold, which they probably will be stroy their energies, and make them careless 
kee, not reflecting that if they knew where the|in a short time. ‘The lands are generally held about obtaining a settled business. ‘The habits of 
metal was they would desire to obtain it them- either by individuals or companies, by squatting, the Miners were represented as reckless and im- 
selves, went out the next morning to the place, or pre-emption rights; and many have laid out provident, and we were told there were in Gale- 
dug up the tree, and in good earnest pursued his thousands of dollars in improving them, and this, na 40 houses where drinking and gambling were 
search for the treasure. ‘The Miners who, en- as the Government makes no reservation in favor constantly practised, openly and shamelessly. 
tirely for a joke, had selected this place as the one of occupants, leads to some difficulties. Upon the Mississippi we had considerable evi- 
most unlikely to contain it, and merely aimed to, ‘To remedy this apparent injustice towards those dence of the prevalence of these practices, by 
make the lad work for their sport, were astonish- who have located upon the lands, some time since, seeing our passengers so frequently at the bar, 
ed to find that, after digging a few feet from the when some sections were sold in Wisconsin, the and by the number of card tables occupied every 
surface, he came across a lead (as they call the settlers banded themselves into a company, and night, and even sometimes in the day tine. 
mineral veins) which, in the course of a short'each entered his claim upon a lst which was We rode in the stage from Galena to Chicago 
time, produced the finder $300, made out, of the occupied tracts; and as they with two Miners, one of whom was of the better 
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class. He said he had been five years employed 
in digging, sometimes for others, and occasionally 
for himself; but he had never found a lead,—that 
his money and time had been wasted,—and 
though always unfortunate, yet he was disinclined 
to enter into any other vocation. The other was 
a man of singularly mild features, who interested 
us much, as he evidently possessed the materials 
to make a true man, if he had been placed in 
other, better circumstances. He had been spend- 
ing his time much as the other, but had indulged 
in a greater degree of vice, and consequently sunk 
into deeper degradation. He candidly owned he 
had not drawn a sober breath for three years, and 
that he had ruined his constitution and blasted his 
hopes. One of us asked him if he ever prayed 
‘‘No!”’ he replied, “ for what should a drunkard 
pray ?’’ We reasoned with him on the past, the 
present, and the future, and he promised us he 
would abstain from liquor, and | believe did 
while we were with him. Is it not strange that 
we can yield ourselves the willing slaves to our 
appetites, when we are sensible that they lead to 
the chambers of death and destruction? This 
poor fellow saw and felt his situation, but vice 
possessed a magnetic influence over him, and he 
hopelessly and unresistingly had given himself up, 
without a higher, better aspiration either for the 
present or the future. 


We found at Galena many of the stores large, 
and well filled with goods; the houses we were in 
as handsomely furnished as the generality of those 
in Philadelphia; the women as fashionably dress- 
ed, and as accomplished as women are any 
where; and music, and other ornamental branch- 
es, considered quite as essential as in the Eastern 
cities. 

Crossing the State of Illinois by stages, we 
reached Chicago, a pretty and rapidly increasing 
town on Lake Michigan, where we embarked for 
a voyage on the Lakes Michigan, Huron, St. 
Clair and Erie, to Buffalo. This was a most de- 
lightful trip. Our Captain was an honest old 
sailor, who paid every needful attention to his 
passengers, while he evidenced great interest in 
their society. Many of our company were plea- 
sant people, and after the first day (when almost 
every one was sick) all seemed,to enjoy it. I 
had been indisposed for several days, and the first 
night on the Lake was awaked bya chill, followed 
by the usual accompaniments. From that time 
unti] our return home, I had them every other 
day, which consequently prevented my enjoying 
the latter part of the journey as much as the 
former. But if | was more disinclined to talk, 
perhaps I noticed the more the beautiful, clear, 
green water, and watched the waves, and listened 
to their music oftener than the other passengers, 
and had many a thought of beauty and poetry 
while they were laughing merrily around me. 

Landing at Racine, Milwaukie, Sheboygan, 
one of the Manitou Islands, Mackinaw, and va- 
rious other places, added a pleasing 
sail upon the Lakes. Milwaukie is 
idly, and we were struck with the business-like 
appearance of the place. ‘The shores of the 
Manitou Island we visited, were covered entirely 
with a mass of beautifully colored, smooth peb- 
bles; and the water is so clear, that, as we laid 
there, we were exceedingly amused watching the 
fish that played around us, while one about two 
feet long was making a hearty meal of the little 
minnows which darted in thousands through the 
water. 

Mackinaw is an interesting place, and we 
would have enjoyed spending several days there. 
The climate is described as particularly salubri- 
ous, and it is believed that ere long it will be a 
fashionable resort for invalids. It is a wild and 
rocky spot, and has long been celebrated as the 


variety to our 
growing rap- 


‘effect is very fine. 


meeting ground of the white and red man. We 
saw a number of Indians there, with their canoes 
and wigwams upon the beautifully pebbled beach, 
and several were lying on the shore, with a large 
canoe turned over them fora shelter. But the 
voyager can stay no longer than his boat, so, 
after spending an hour upon the Island, we had 
reluctantly to leave it to pursue our onward 
course, | 

When we consider the newness of the Lake 
trade (except merely the small traffic carried on 
with the Indians) it is astonishing to learn the 
number of craft engaged in that business., The 
first steamboat that visited Mackinaw was in 
1819, and in 1826 the Indian saw for the first 
time a steamer on Lake Michigan. ‘There are 
now employed on the Lakes above Niagara Falls 
52 steamboats, 8 propellers, 50 brigs, and 276 
schooners—total 336. The cost of the construc- 
tion of these vessels has been about $5,000,000. 
The trip from Buffalo to Chicago, in 1837, occu-! 
pied 22 days, but we accomplished it in five. 

The shores of the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers 
are made cheerful by the houses and farms which 
line their banks, but the scenery otherwise is not} 
particularly interesting, as the country is flat, with | 
little variation. 


Detroit is an ancient looking town. They have 


‘some beautiful new churches, and fine modern 


buildings; but the antiques claimed more of my 
attention. On the opposite bank of the river is 
another town, which, by a bend in the stream, 
(as the traveller recedes from Detroit) appears to 
be united to it, as the passage of the river is en-| 
tirely lost between the houses. This causes the| 
city to have a semi-circular appearance, and the 
The charm, to us, was in- 
creased, perhaps, by the gilded rays of a brilliant 
summer sun-set. We missed the pleasure of see- 
ing Cleveland, as we arrived there in the night, 
and were about leaving it as we arose in the; 
morning. 7 

Of Buffalo, Niagara, and the various places in- 
tervening between them and Philadelphia, | need 
not speak; for in these days of travelling there 
are few who have not visited the™, and become 
familiar with their wonders and beauties. 

Those of our friends who have accompanied us 
by means of these letters through the journey 
may, perhaps, feel some desire to know the pe- 
riod of time it occupied, the number of miles we 
travelled, and the expenses attending it. ‘To such 
[ may say, we were absent five weeks, passed 
over 5000 miles of land and water, spent $98 
a-piece, and were in 14 States, (including Wis- 
consin and lowa as States) though in several of 
them we passed a very short period. 

If the reader of this narrative has enjoyed a 
twentieth part of the pleasure the writer has had 
in her recollections of the journey, he will be 
sorry to say l'arewell. M. 


sthiclbliait ie 
THE INQUIRY. 
Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
1 


And sighed for pity as it answered, “ No 


| 
Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 


Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 

Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 

The loud waves rolling in perpetual flow, 


Stopped for a while, and sighed, to answer “ No!” 


And thou, serenest moon, 

That with such holy face, 
Dost look upon the earth 

Asleep in night’s embrace, 
Tell me, in all thy round, 

Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot? 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in wo, 


And a voice sweet, but sad, responded “ No!” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow, sin and death : 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be bless’d, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Wav’d their bright wings, and wisper’d, “Yes, in Heaven.” 
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An Illiterate Ministry.— Amongst the striking 
peculiarities which distinguished the founders of 
the Society of Friends, were their views of the 
ministry. Coming out ata period when the world 
was full of theological opinions—when human 
learning was considered of the highest conse- 
quence to qualify men to preach the gospel— 
when colleges and schools of divinity, so called, 
abounded, and were sustained by the 


of 


that all these instrumentalities were worse than 


patronage 
a powerful government—they took the ground 


useless for the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. ‘That the ministry of the gospel of Christ, 
was the offspring of his Spirit operating upon the 
soul;—that no individual could be qualified to en- 


gage in it, without a special gift, derived from 
God himself, and received with all humility and 
self-abasement—the individual knowing no other 
desire than to exercise it in subordination to the 
Great Giver, and to his glory. They believed, 
therefore, that this gift was of Divine origin, 
standing independent and distinct from the intel- 
lectual powers of man, though these are the ne- 
Be- 


ing of a Divine and Spiritual nature, it is of course 


cessary medium through which it operates. 


impossible that this gift can be profitably exer- 
cised without Divine aid. [can no more grow 
and be sustained without this, than can the out- 
ward body without food. Nor is it necessary for 
its profitable exercise that the individual should 
be possessed of extensive human knowledge; that 
he should be well versed in the critical use of Jan- 
guage, or the precise meaning of obscure passages 
or terms, according to the received standards of 


the schools. “For what man knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him? 
Even so the things of God, knoweth no man, but 


the Spirit of God.” 1 Corinthians ii. 11, 











' 


His instructor in all necessary knowledge of rience lias so abundantly verified, that our early 


what has been written aforetime, is the spirit Friends were induced to establish the office of 


within him; he draws his instruction in these elders, who should be qualified from their spirit 


l 
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There has been another skirmish at Aden, the British 
A body of 5000 Arabs attacked the towr 
n broad daylight, but being repulsed they were soon com- 


elled to retire with a severe loss in killed and wounded. 


. - "yr . . . . "T.. hh s a theatre of e “ts he ves 
things from the original source of ‘Truth, and his ual discernment to observe the buddings of these lahiti is still the theatre of conflicts between the nati 
aie . ‘ . . : ; ih and the French. A dispatch has been received from ¢ 
expositions of the doctrines of scripture are given natural propensities, and to caution ministers Bruat, giving an account of two engagements with the 1 
; ; ; ‘ : : - von of Tahini. "The Feenel soldiers and mariners 
under its influence—and where the Divine gift against allowing them to take root. And also to “ t Tahiti, Dhe French had 800 soldiers and mariner 


has not revealed them to him, he dare not utter ‘ 


vest in the body the power of discernment in re- 
them. 


This being the view taken by early Friends, we 


gard to the qualifications of individuals who ap- 
peared in public, to judge of the fitness of minis- 


find many poor and uneducated men coming out ters to travel abroad, We. 


in the ministry; some of these could scarcely read But notwithstanding the imperfections which 


or write, and the knowledge of many others did almost necessarily attach to the exercise of the , 


not extend beyond the first rudiments of educa- gift of Gospel ministry, it cannot be denied that 


tion. To be ignorant in the wisdom of this world, the views taken by early Friends of its Divine or- 


was no barrier to the acquisition of the deepest igin, and of the entire inutility of human learning 


knowledge touching those things which pertain to qualify men and women to minister to others, 


to the world to come. What might be termed, were in the highest degree important to the 


( 


in modern pbrase, “ignorant old women,” and spread of true religion; and in proportion as this 


poor unlettered mechanics, became the heralds exalted view is held up by their successors, and 


of the highest and most important Truths. Their kept in remembrance by those who assume the 


expositions of the doctrines of the Christian reli- solemn responsibility of engaging in this holy ser- 


gion, far transcended the fine spun discourses of vice, must be the progress of Truth and Righ- 


the most learned theologians. Feeding upon the teousness in this our day,—so far at least as this 


pure milk of the word, and living in humble sub- reformation is de pendant upon the public preach- 
mission to their Divine Leader, from babes in ine of the Gospel. 


vr 
> 


Christ, they became strong men, and mighty 


__—-—-eo > —— 


through God to the pulling down of the strong A friend has furnished us with an English pa- 


holds of priestcraft and superstition. ‘The rich, per containing an account of the presentation, by 


the powerful, the worldly-wise, and the learned, Elihu Burritt, of the response of 3525 women of 
| ’ \ I 
Philadelphia to the Peace Address of the women 


of Exeter, England. 


bowed down under the influence of their minis- 
try, and acknowledged its Divine authority. ‘The It occurred at the latter 
college-bred theologian gave up his previously place before a large audience, one of the most 
acquired learning, and commenced anew to be crowded and most respectable, the account states, 


The 


learned man laid aside his books, and turning 


taught in the A B C of inward religion. which ever assembled in that city. It appears to 


have been a spontaneous gathering, at which 
himself, asked for instruction from the 


within Such 


friendly interchanges, if preserved from improper 


Anuch interest and good feeling prevailed. 
Great Teacher which he there found. 


It appeared to be the mission of these early influences, must exert an effect on government, 


apostles of the ‘Truth, to separate religion from and tend to check the desolating war spirit. 


---- —+~ eee, — 


human iearning,—to claim for the immortal soul, 
its high prerogative of being immedi itely instruct-- gc7> Our Country Subscribers, to whom bills 
ed by God himself,—to point out the frailty of a have been forwarded, will much oblige us by re- 


Where 


two or more reside in one neighborhood, one let- 


dependance upon human reason—upon intellec- initting their several amounts by mail. 


tual cultivation—upon a study of the scriptures— 
. 


or upon any other external thing, to secure to ter would answer for all. 





man that peace and acceptance with his Maker 
DIED. 


On the 10th inst. at her residence, No. 48 Madison street, 


which he was designed to enjoy. 


To say that they executed this mission without 
ae: ak cad ; Saran Asusrineg, in the 91st year of her age. 
manifesting the frailties of our common nature, ° J . 2 £ 


would be claiming for them a degree of perfec- ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


tion which has never fallen to the lot of mortals. 


To say that their ministry was always pure, or Recent accounts state that the Mexicans areabandoning 


that their writings are free from a tincture of fa- “2e country before the U.S. army and dismantling all the 
The Di- 


vine gift operates through fallible men of like 


co. fortifications. Saltillo has been evacuated, the Mexican 
naticism, would be asserting too much. 


army retiring to San Luis Potosi. 


. The Elections in Massachusetts and Iowa are said to 
passions with others, and often through those ; . : ; 

; a Viarl , ; have terminated favorably to the Whig, and those in Michi- 
-hose ds are peculiarly constituted, or who ; 
whose min PS POCUNa rt) nstituted, or wh gan and Delaware to the Democratic Party. 
may have strong natural passions or prejudices; ¢ : ; ‘ ‘ 

‘ The Britannia arrived at Boston on 7th-day morning, 


if these are allowed to operate, the ministry ; 2 
and if ” " 7 ’ MIDISETY | and brings advices to the 20th ult. 


Flour immediately ad- 
vanced from 25 to 50 cents per barrel, and Grain from 4 to 
5 cents per bushel, on last quotations. 


of such must of course become adulterated, and 
the brightness of the purest gifts may at times be 


dimmed. For according to the testimony of the 


Grain, Flour and Cotton had advanced in price. Some 


apostle Paul, we have “this treasure in earthen of the most important intelligence is given below. 


vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God, and not of us.” 


sideration of this fact, which subsequent expe- 


England is getting Corn from Van Dieman’s Land. A 
vessel arrived in the St. Katharine’s Docks from Van Die- 
man’s Land, brought, consigned to different hands, the 
large quantity of 5340 packages of Wheat. 


It was from a con- 


ka 





and 200 natives. 


{ 
C 
sidered it impregnable , and declined to attack it. 


western direction toward the equator, parallel with Tau in 


L rsa Maj WT. 


the public attention. 
to spread over that unfortunat 


The ‘Tahitians have been driven from 
heir entrenchments and camps at Prapenoo and Punivia. 
A brisk fire was opened upon the main body of the French, 


ind masses of stones and rocks were thrown upon them 





rom the tops of the mountains which overhang t 


ipt. Bruat, after trir 


r rec 


onn e the enemy’s ¢ 


A new Comet was discove 
svening of 9th mo. 23rd. 


red at Rome about eight in th 
' 


It was advancing rapidly in 
It is nebulous, and throws very little light. 
The deplorable condition of Ireland engrosses much of 
Famine, disease and riots continu 
country. 


The Money Market is depressed, partly in consequence 
of the, prospective withdrawal of bullion to America. 


A rumor has been prevalent during the week, and seems 


rather to gain ground than otherwise, that the English 


Government has in contemplation to open the ports for the 


mission of all kinds of grain duty free. 
) 


} 


i 


The marriage of the Duke de Monpensier and the Infan- 
ta of Spain was consummated on the 10th ult. 


Important Decision.—The Supreme Court sitting at Ro- 
shester, Chief Justice Pr 
portant decision. In 
Law, the Court hel 
and spirituous liquor” wit 
that an a tailing it. 

Another point was als | in this cause, viz: 
the plaintiff should state what kind of liquor was s« 


on presiding, has made an im- 
in act for a penalty, under the new 


| that strong beer ts “ strong 


License 
in the meaning of the act, and 


ction lies for 1 





whether 
Id. The 
Chief Justice thought he need not, on account of the diffi- 
culty in the proof, remarking that men did not always know 
-} 
w! 


Ti 


hat kind they did drink—NSyracuse Journal. 
Murder.—The New 


murder of two slaves in the following cool manner: 


Orleans Picayune announces the 


Breaking up a Gane of Necroes—Tiwo Women Shot and 
Two Wounded.—For some time past the citizens ef the 


Third Municipality have been aware that a considerable 
gang of runaway me groes had congregated in the swamp 
in the faubourg Washington, where they lived upon what 
they could scrape together at night by thieving, and con- 


tributions upon their friends in the city. 
afternoon a party of ten or twelve 


aa 
Ai 


On We dnesday 


i 
in 


gentlemen, some liv 
in the Second and some im the iird Municipality, who 
! lost sl determined to | k up the _ ae 
gly sallied forth, armed with fowling pieces loaded 


il 


had lost s, d rea ! 


1ccor 

with buek-shot, and reached the habitation of the negroes. 
There were about fifteen of them, male and female, and at 
the time they were surprised they re in the act of eating 
supper. ‘They were immediat summoned to surrende 
but refused, and took to their hecls, whereupon a volley 
was fired at them, killing a man and woman, 1 badly 
wounding two women. ‘The rest escaped. ‘The men had 
a number of muskets, but did not fire them. The two we 
men were brought up to town the same might, and it Is n 
known whether their wounds were mortal or not. One 
the slaves who was killed the rty of Mr. Le Croi 
of the Third Municipality, and the other of Mr. Gomez, ot 
Condé street, Second Municipality. One of the wounded 


women is the property of Hartier Andreaux, of the Third 
Muni ipality 


The Gale at Havana.—The Havana papers are crowde 


with details relating to the hurricane and the destruction 
caused by it. The loss is absolutely incalculable. About 
fiftv lives were lost. One house was blown down under 
which eleven persons were overwhelmed and killed. 

The harbor was strown with wrecks, and most of the 
vessels left afloat were dismasted. Not a house in the city 
escaped damage to some extent, while many were com- 


razed and their occupants suffered in the ruins.— 
hurricane 


pletely 
The destruction far surpasses that cause d by the 
of October, 1844. 


We find a list of those buried at the general cemetery in 
the course of the 12th ult. It contains forty-seven names 
From this one may judge of the destruction of life. Four 


more were buried at the same e on the following day, 


and two more on the Ith. 

Ship Railroad —It is now said that a treaty has been 
made for the construction of a railroad, by an English and 
French company, to unite the Atlantic and Pacific, ove 
the Isthmus of Panama. This looks more rational than the 
canal project. 


00 


Printing 3000 years ago.—Jamieson, who was for ten 
years a missionary in Thibet, states that the art of printing 
has been practised in Thibet for 3000 years. 












































Immense Emigration to the West.—The Milwaukie Ga- 
zette announces the arrival of the steamer Empire, thus: 
“She had 960 paying passengers on her list, and was filled 
with freight. About 475 passengers and 70 tons of mer- 
chandize, furniture, &c., were landed at this port.” 


scieeyneipamiaitiidla dea 
FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

In Boston there is a ‘Vigilance Committee,’ 
appointed for the purpose of protecting runaway 
slaves. This Committee was appointed by the 
meeting at Faneuil Hall, on the evening of the 
24th of September last, Joun Quincy Apams in 
the Chair. They offer a rewaril of One Hundred 
Dollars, to be paid to any person who shall give 
the earliest information to either of the Commit- 
tee concerning any alleged slave held secreted 
there, for the purpose of being carried away from 
the State against his will. 

They also offer to pay to every one who shall 
have endeavored to give the earliest information, 
and to render aid, though unsuccessfully, what- 
ever his services shall be fairly worth, to which 
also they will add a farther sum in the way of re- 
ward, according to the circumstances of the case. 

At Chicago, a few days since, two negroes 
claimed as slaves, while undergoing an examina- 
tion before a magistrate, were forcibly rescued by 
a body of citizens and hurried beyond the juris- 
diction of the Court. 

The St. Louis New Era, of the 29th ult., thus 
alludes to the insecurity of slave property in that 
vicinity: 

Negro property in this State has become very 
insecure by reason of the operations of the negro 
stealers. ‘This state of insecurity is becoming 


greater every day by reason of the settlement of 


lowa on our north with an anti-slavery popula- 
tion, and on account of the more perfect organi- 
zation and concerted action of the anti-slavery 
men in Illinois. ‘The temptations and induce- 
ments held out to cause slaves to elope, are be- 
coming more common—and the aid and facilities 
furnished for the escape of slaves more effectual 
than formerly. The difficulties, risks, and heavy 
expenses that attend the recapture of a slave, 
when he has once entered Illinois, render an es- 
cape almost equal to a total loss. 

These things are getting worse every day, be- 
cause the number of negro stealers is increasing, 
and they are working with more system than for- 
merly. Every year slave property becomes sub- 
ject to greater risks, and of course is less valua- 
ble. A Committee has been appointed to devise 
some method of staying this evil and of counter- 
The 
Committee of one bundred are to meet on Mon- 
day next and probably may concert some useful 
measures. We are under the impression that in 
contemplation of the risks, 
that attend the holding of 
many persons will dispose 


acting the efforts of the anti-slavery men. 


expenses and losses 
slaves in this State, 
of their slaves and 
send them South, preferring to do without them 
to holding them by a tenure so uncertain. The 
philanthropy of the slave stealer will thus enhance 
the misery of many slaves.—.V. Y. Tribune. 
~~.e+ 
LAKE ONTARIO. 

We find by actual and accurate admeasure- 
ment, that the water off our wharves at Kingston 
this day, 26th of September, 1846, is three feet 
five inches lower than it was in 1845, ‘This in- 
volves considerations of deep importance to our 
navigation, and of course affecting our new Ca- 
nals. 

It is a well known fact, that as a country be- 
comes cleared and open to the influence of the 
sun and air, that by the action of evaporation, al! 
rivers diminish; hence the many instances in the 
old country where valleys, which have formerly 
been the channel of important rivers, are now 
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become dry—or mere streamlets during the wet 
seasons. 

It is not difficult to imagine that from the same 
or similar causes, our magnificent rivers may 
gradually get more and more shallow; nor is this 
a circumstance which ought to have been over- 
looked We 


shall on some future occasion give some striking 


in the construction of our canals. 


instances on this subject, which have come under 
our own notice in Canada. 
Kingston, U. Canada Paper. 


simp sttpalartenienninie 
CALIFORNIA FARMING. 

A person, writing from California to the edi 
tors of the St. Louis Reveille, says his stock con- 
sists of about four thousand head of oxen, one 
thousand seven hundred horses and mules, three 
thousand sheep, and as many hogs. They all! 
pasture themselves without difficulty in the rich 
prairies and bottoms of the Sacramento, and only 
require to be attended. ‘This is done by Indians, 
of whom he employs four hundred. His annual 
crop of wheat is about twelve thousand bushels, 
with barley, peas, beans, &c., in proportion. 


+27+or 


ENGLISIL RAIL ROADS. 


A person who has been for sometime travelling 
in Europe, reporis that the rail road system in 
England is no way superior to that in the United 
He 
the track is, in general, in no better condition 
than ours, and the regulations are not near as 
good. here is much more of confusion and 
hurly-burly at the stations, and the trains are not 
exact to the time. 


States, though vastly more expensive. says 


Accidents are, also, more fre- 
quent than here. There are three grades of cars 
in England. ‘The third are mere boxes without 
any cover or protection from the weather, and the 
price in them averages two cents per mile. The 
second class have a cover with wooden benches 
for seats without stuffing or covers, and are made 
as uncomfortable as possible, to prevent people 
from riding in them. The first class cars are fine 
They are richly trimmed, cushioned, and stuffed, 
and the average rate of fare in them is about seren 
cents per mile, or nearly three times as much as 
itis in New England. 


«ooo, —- —- 


LAHAINA. 

The Boston Journal gives an interesting ac- 
count of this place, which is becoming important 
as the Sandwich: Islands have become valuable as 
a place af resort and supply for American whaling 
ships in the Pacific, and indeed to all vessels navi- 
gating the Pacific. ‘The port which is most con- 
venient to enter, and which is most frequented by 
vessels requiring supplies, is Lahaina, in the Is- 


land of Maui, which contains a native population | 


of 3345. We learn, from an abstract of a report 
made by Rev. Mr. Baldwin, before the General 
Meeting of American Missionaries, at Maui, last 
May, that there is in Lahaina one native meeting 
house. ‘There are also five or six district houses 
for religious worship. ‘There are ten common 
native schools, with about 600 scholars. In 1845, 
S180 were paid to the teachers of these by the 
people, and $150 by the government. ‘The peo- 
ple of Lahaina’ have, within a few years, made 
commendable progress in civilization. Whale 
ships have furnished them with increased facilities 
for wealth, and there has been an increasing dis- 
position, on their part. to use those means to pro- 
cure for themselves better houses, to purchase 
bedsteads, tables, chairs. table and kitchen furni- 
ture, time-keepers, decent clothing, &c., and in 
many cases, better education for their children. 
At Lahaina, there is also a seamen’s chapel, which 
is supplied by the American Missionaries. About 
500 native families in Lahaina, eat at the table in 


ENCER. 





the style of civilization, and many prepare their 
food in the manner of Europeans. 

The number of whale ships which annually visit 
Lahaina for recruits has increased to about 400. 
These demand all kinds of refreshments, of which 
they find an abundance in the market, the pro- 
ductions of the islands of Maui and Molokai.— 
There have also anchored at Lahaina, during the 
year 1845, about 400 inter-island coasting ves- 
These afford frequent, often daily opportu- 
nities of communication from one island to ano- 
ther. ‘The missionary post-master at Lahaina 
has forwarded during the year 1845, about 4000 
letters in different directions. Of these 1386 
were sent to different missionary stations on Oahu 
and Kauni, and 1873 to the stations on Maui, 
Molokai and Hawaii. This free and frequent in- 
terchange of letters has been to the missionaries 
no small part of the comfort attending their abode 
in these ends of the earth. 


sels. 


“~7-7e0fe >. 
A TOUCHING SCENE. 

A French paper says, Lucilla Romee, a pretty 
little girl, with blue eyes and fair hair, poorly, but 
neatly clothed, was brought before the Sixth Court 
of Correction, under a charge of vagrance. ‘Does 
any one claim you?” said the magistrate. ‘Ah, my 
good sir,’ she replied, ‘1 have no longer any 
friends: my father and mother are dead. | have 
only my brother James, but he is as young as I 
am. Oh, dear! what could he do for me?’ ‘The 
Court must send you to the house of correction.’ 
‘Here I am, sister—here I am: do not fear,’ cried 
a childish voice from the other end of the Court. 
And at the same instant a little bov, with a spright- 
ly countenance, started forth from the midst of the 
crowd, and stood before the magistrate. ‘Who 
are you?’ said he. ‘James Romee, the brother 
of this poor little girl.” *Your age?’ ‘Thirteen.’ 
‘And what do you want?’ ‘I come to claim Lu- 
cilla.’ ‘But have you, then, the means of provi- 
ding for her?” ‘Yesterday I bad not, but now I 
Don't be afraid, Lucilla.’ Lucilla: «Oh! 
how good you are, James!’ Magistrate, to James: 
‘But let me see, my boy; the Court is disposed to 
do all they can for your sister. However, you 
must give some explanation.” James: ‘About a 
fortnight ago my poor mother died of a bad cough, 
for it was very cold at home. We were in great 
trouble. ‘Then I said to myself, I will become an 
artizan, and when | know a good trade | will sup- 
port my sister. I went apprentice to a brush- 
maker. Every day I used to carry her half my 
dinner, and at night | took her secretly to my 
room, and she slept in my bed while | slept on 
the floor wrapped in my blouse. But it appeared 
the little thing had not enough Yo eat, for one day 
she unfortunately begged on the Boulevard.— 
When I heard she was taken up, I said to myself, 
Come, my boy, things cannot last so; you must 
find something betier. [| very much wished to 


have, 


become an artizan, but at last I decided to look 


for a place; and | have found a very good one, 
where I am lodged, fed and clothed, and bave 20 
francs a mouth. I have also found a good wo- 
man, who, for these 20 franes, will take care of 
Lucilla, and teach her needle work. 1 claim my 
sister.” Lucilla, clasping her hands: ‘Oh, how 
good you are, James!’ Magistrate, to James: 
‘My boy, your conduct is very honorable, The 
Court encourage you to persévere in this course, 
and you will prosper.” The Court then decided 
to render up Lucilla to James, and she was going 
from the bar to join her brother, when the magis- 
trate, smiling, said: ‘You cannot be set at liberty 
till to-morrow.’ James: ‘Never mind, Lucilla, I 
will come and fetch you early to-morrow.’ To 
the magistrate: ‘I may kiss her, may [ not sir? 
He then threw himself into the arms of his sister, 
and both wept warm tears of affection. 
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FAITH ILLUSTRATED. 
Several years since, being at a small seaport in 


Massachusetts, one of those easterly storms came * 


on which so often prove fatal to vessels and their 
crews on that coast. The wind had blown strong- 
ly from the northeast for a day or two; and as it 
increased to a gale, fears were entertained for the 
safety of a fine ship, which had been from the 
commencement of the northeaster lying off and on 
in the bay, apparently without any decision on the 
part of her officers, which way to direct her 
course, and who had once or twice refused the 
offer of a pilot. 

On the morning of the Sabbath, many an old 
weather-beaten tar was seen standing the 
highest point of land in the place, looking anxious- 
ly at her through his glass; while others listened 
with trembling to his remarks on the apparently 
doomed vessel. She was completely land-locked, 
as sailors say, {that is, surrounded by land,) ex- 
cept in the direction from which the wind blew; 
and as between her and the shore extensive sand- 
banks intervened, her destruction was inevitable, 
unless she could make the harbour. 


on 


At length a number of resolute young men, 
perfectly acquainted with the intricate navigation 
of the bay and harbour, put off in a small schooner, 
A 
tremendous sea was rolling in the bay, and, as the 
little vessel made her way out of the harbour, the 
scene became one of deep and exciting Interest 
Now lifted up on the top of a dark wave, she 
seemed trembling on the verge of destruction; 
then plunging down into the trough of the sea, 
was lost from our view, not even the top of her 
masts being visible, though probably twenty feet 
high; and a “ landsman” would exclaim, * She 
has gone to the bottom.”’ ‘Thus alternately rising 
and sinking, she at length reached the ship, hailed 
and tentlered a pilot, which was again refused. 
Irritated by the refusal, the 
little vessel about and stood 
when a gun was discharged from the labouring 
vessel, and the signal for a pilot run up to her 
mast-head. 


determined, if possible, to bring her into port. 


* skipper’? put his 
in for the harbour, 


The little schooner was laid to the wind, and 
as the ship came up, she was directed to follow in 
their wake until within range of the leht-house, 
where a stnoother sea would allow them to run 
alongside, and put a pilot on board. 
minutes the vessels came side to side, passing 
each other, and the pilot springing into the ship's 
chains was soon on her deck. 


In a few 


The mysterious movements of the vessel were 
now explained. 
before, who was ignorant of duty, and the crew, 
aware of his incompetency, were almost ina state 
of mutiny. When first hailed from the schooner, 
the captain was below, but hearing the false pilot 
return the hail, went on deck, and deposing him 
from his trust, at once reversed his answer by 
firing the signal gun. 

The new pilot having made the necessary in- 
quiries about the working of the ship, requested 
the captain and his trustiest man to take the 
wheel; gave orders for the stations of the men, 
and charged the captain on the peril of his ship, 
not to change her course a hand-breadth but by 
his order. 
man confident in his knowledge and ability to save 
the vessel; and as the sailors winked to each other 
and said, ** ‘That is none of your land sharks,” it 
was evident that confidence and hope were reviv- 
ing within them. 

All the canvass she could bear was now spread 
to the gale, and while the silence of death reigned 
on board, she took her way on the larboard tack, 
directly toward the foaming breakers. On, on, 


She had taken a pilet some days 


Ilis port and bearing were those of a 


she flew, until it seemed from her proximity to 
those breakers, that her destruction was inevila- 





’ 
ble. “ Shall [ put her about?”’ shouted the cap- 
tuin, in tones indicative of intense excitement. 
Steady,’ was the calm reply of the pilot, when 
the sea was boiling like a cauldron just under her 
In another moment, the same calm bold 
voice pronounced the order, ** About ship,’ and 
she turned her head from the breakers, and stood 


holdly off upon the other tack. 


bows. 


** He knows what he is about,” said the captain 
to the man at his side. “ He is an old salt, a 
sailor every yarn of him,” was the language of the 
seamen oné to another, and the trembling passen- 
gers began to hope. ‘The ship tow neared two 
sunken rocks, the places of which were marked 
by the anury breaking and boiling of the sea; and 
as she seemed driving directly upon them, * Full 
and steady,’ was pronounced in tones of calm 
authority by the pilot, who stood with folded arms 
in the ship's bows, the water drenching him com- 
pletely ag it broke over her bulwarks. She passed 
safely between them; the order for turning on the 
other tack was given, and again she stood towards 
fearful breakers. Nearer and nearer 
came, and still no order from the pilot, who stood 
like a statue, calin and unmoved, amid the raging 
elements. ‘The vessel |aboured hard, as the broken 
foaming waves roared around her, and seemed 
just on the verge of striking, when “About ship,” 
in a voice like thunder, rose above the fury of the 
Again she stood upon the starboard 


the she 


tack, and soon entered the harbour, and cast an- 
chor in safety. One hour later she could not have 
been rescued, for by the time she reached her an- 
chorage no vessel could have carried a rag of sail 
in the open bay. Ship and crew, and passengers, 
all must have perished. When the order was 
given to * Back the fore topsail, and Jet go the 
anchor,’* a scene ensued which might baflle the 
description of the painter or the poet. The cap- 
tain sprung from the wheel, and caught the pilot 
in his arms—the sailors and passengers crowded 
around. Some hung upon his neck, others em- 
braced his knees, and tears streamed down the 
faces of old seamen, who had weathered many a 
storm, and braved untold dangers. All were 
pressing forward, if only to grasp the hand of 
their deliverer in token of gratitude.—And now 
for the application. 


tempest. 


The ship's crew had faith in their pilot. We 
came out of the very harbour into which they 
sought entrance. Of course he knew the way. 

Their faith amounted to confidence. They gave 
up the ship to his direction. It was an obedient 
confidence. They did not say, “ He will save 
»’ and sit down indolently, and neglect his or- 
ders. ‘The helm was turned, the sails were trim- 
med, and every rope loosened or tightened as he 
directed. Nor did they disobey, though sometimes 
apparently rushing into the jaws of destruction.— 
Baptist Register 


us 


ladies 
CORRECT PRINCIPLES. 

The importance of teaching children correct 
principles in little things cannot be over-estimat- 
ed. Once teach a child to be faithful in that 
which is least, and he will be faithful also in much. 
In early years, opportunities for displaying deeds 
of goodness are rarely found, but in the ordinary 
occurrences ofahe domestic circle; and it is here 
only, that the germ of correct principles of action 
can be nurtured and matured. Here the feelings, 
dispositions and purposes are often severely tried, 
and daily occasions are afforded to teach the mind 
proper discrimination between virtue and vice. 
As soon as the child can understand moral obliga- 
tion, let the mother teach him to obey her require- 
ments from principle, because God has command- 
ed it, and that she is bound by His holy laws to 
require filial obedience. Let ber gain this point in 


a 


the outset, showing by a consistent example how 
much stress is laid upon it, and she will sueceed 
with comparative ease in subduing the wayward, 
rebellious spirit, and inducing in the child a cheer- 
The law of 
the parent will be to the child as the law of God 
—and those only who have proved this by expe- 
rience can realize the strength of principle on this 


ful submission to her wise decisions. 


point that will soen be formed in the young 
mind. 

Said a teachersin our hearing, “ | was noticing, 
unobserved, a day or two since, two sprightly lit- 
tle girls conversing with each otber during recess 
—one of whom began to relate an anecdote, and 
soon repeated some expression bordering on inde- 
cency. ‘The other suddenly interrupted her with 
the remark, ‘ My mother does not allow me to lis- 
ten to such things!” and at once turned away.’’— 
Another, who was habitually all kindness to her 
fellow-pupils, always assisting them with unwea- 
ried patience, whenever she could do so, was de 
sired by a schoolmate who had been too indolent 
to commit her lesson, to prompt her aside, during 
recitation. She replied with surprise, “ I should 
not think you would ask me to do so— it’s against 
the rules.” These children had been taught prin- 
ciple in little things, and what mother would not 
rejoice to have her child thus conscientious, when 
away from her sight? 

Correct precepts, repeated and re-repeated, 
will have far less influence than a correct exam- 
ple. Let the mother maintain that self-possession 
and rule over her own spirit, which results from 
habitual communion with God, and she will be 
able to make an impression respecting any point 
of duty, that may be lasting as time. Here, we 
are fully persuaded, lies the great secret of suc- 
cess in instilling right principles, and laying a 
right foundation in the mind of childhood. That 
father or mother who draws no supplies from the 
Infinite Fountain, may well expect a world of per- 
plexity in the work of moral education, and an 
ultimate failure in all that important. 
Tender, gushing, and deathless as their affections 
may be for their beloved offspring, they will in all 
probability leave upon them the impress of their 
own irreligious principles and character, to be 
worn in life, and, dying graceless, carried with 
them to the bar of God. 


is most 


“ Strange, that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every air that stirs, 
And drink in sweetness only, while the child 
That shuts within it#breast a bloom for heaven, 
May take a blemish from the breath of love, 
And bear the blight for ever.” 

The only safe course for the parent, is “ really 
to be what she wishes her child to become.”’ The 
early formation of a right character is truly a 
work worthy of an angel's powers—and it is not 
the work of an hour or a day, but of time. It re- 
quires skill, patience, faith, discrimination, discre- 
tion, fortitude, heavenly-mindedness, and an eye 
fixed on results present and distant. ‘To make a 
child truthful, just, kind, benevolent, pure-minded 
and upright in all things, from principle, despising 
and contemning falsehood, flattery, injustice, pride, 
disobedience, selfishness, and the whole brother- 
hood of vices, solely from principle, must require 
a vigilant eye, and the improvement of every ap- 
Sut no other earthly effort 
can so Well repay incessant labour. Shrink not 
then from the task, honoured parent. It is a 
mission of love towards those dear to thee as life. 
Leave it undone, and thou mayest entail a heritage 
of sorrow, sin and shame, upon beings formed for 
nobler ends—perform it well, and thou wilt be 
instrumental in polishing gems, to *“ shine above 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever.’’— Advocate of Moral Reform. 


propriate occasion. 
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From Life in the Wilderness; by Methuen. 
FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH A LION. 

Sefore daybreak | was roused from my slumber 
in the tent by Bain saying, * Something has got 
hold of an ox,” and, listening, heard the poor 
creature bellow and moan piteously, but in a sti- 
fled tone. ‘The horses had all been fastened to 
the wagon wheels, but the oxen, having had a 
hard day’s work, had been allowed to lie loose 
during the night. In the course of half an hour 
the gray light was, we judged, ‘sufficient for our 
purpose, and three of us, well armed, eallied forth 
in the direction of the outcry, to reconnoitre. We 
marked a crow hovering, and by its guidance 
soon discovered one of the best oxen lying dead. 
We approached with caution, and a quicksighted 
Hottentot pointed to the large print of a lion’s 
foot in the sand just by us. The lion had attacked 
the ox in the rear, and fastened his tremendous 
claws in the poor wretch’s side, one having pierced 
through to the intestines; he had then bitten him 
in the flank, and, to show the tremendous power 
of the monster’s jaws, the thigh joint was dislocat- 
ed, the bide broken, and one of the largest sinews 
snapped in two, and protruding from the wound : 
having thus crippled his victim, he had, apparent- 
ly, seized him by the throat, and throttled him. 

We could discern that the cattle had all been 
sleeping together when first surprised, and the 
lion, following on the trail of some Griqua horse- 
men, whom he had met on the preceding evening, 
had come across the oxen, and sprung on the 
nearest. We traced his spoor all along the road 
to the scene of slaughter, and on the retreat after 
it. He had not eaten a morsel, which was some 
satisfaction to our feelings. The first scuffle had 
evidently been violent, for the ground was much 
indented by it, This having been the outside ox, 
and the wind blowing from the rest, they had not 
smelt their dreeded foe, and had only run a little 
way off, else hey would not have stopped for 
many miles. Execrations and cries for revenge 
were universal; so, forming a large party, we 
started in pursuit of the lion, attended by some 
good dogs. With the greatest difficulty we fol- 
lowed his track over sand and stones, by the as- 
sistance of Hottentot eyes; but even these would 
in one or two cases have failed, if a sagacious 
dog, perceiving our object, had not run on the 
scent, stopping constantly to see if we advanced, 
as if conscious of the fierce creature we were 
pursuing, 

The search became a4 intervals very exciting. 
when the spoor led into a glen of long dead grass 
or rushes; but, whether purposely or not, the lion 
always left us to windward, so that his nose would 
inform him of our approach ; and after a fatiguing, 
unsuccessful chase, the sun growing very hot and 
our stomachs craving for breakfast, we resought 
the wagons. 


The habits of the king of beasts are not of that 
noble order which naturalists formerly ascribed to 
him. In the daytime he will almost invariably fly 
from man, unless attacked, when his courage is 
that of mingled rage and despair. I have seen the 
lion, suddenly roused from his lair, run off as tim- 
idly asa buck. It is said that even at night they 
do not like to seize a man from a party, especially 
if the persons exercise their voices ; and that the 
carcass of an antelope, or other ga v2, may be 
preserved untouched by hanging some stirrups on 
a branch near, so that the irons may clash toge- 
ther when blown by the wind: a white handker- 
chief on the end of a ramrod is another receipt 
for effecting the same object. The lion is a 
stealthy, cunning brute, never attacking unless he 
has the advantage, and, relying on his vast strength, 
feels sure of the victory. The natives tell incre- 
dible stories of Ins sagacity, which would almost 
mike him’a reasoning animal. ‘There are well 
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authenticated cases on record of lhons carrying 
away men at night from the fireside, but these are 
quite the exception. ‘They are gregarious, as 
many as twenty having been seen ina troop. 
Balked of our revenge. we started for the next 
water, but first of all we carefully cut up, and 
stowed away, all the flesh of the dead ox, leaving 
only the entrails, which vultures and crows would 
speedly devour, aud dragging the hide behind the 
last wagon, that the assassin might follow and be 
entrapped. We came to a pool, called Papkuil’s 
fontein, surrounded by low clumps of bush and 
long grass, well fitted to b 
felis leo. 
‘cured to stakes near the water, their inuzzles pro- 
truding through some bushes, cut and placed soas 
to conceal them: a string was then attached to the 


e the head-quarters of 
T'wo cuns, loaded with slugs, were se- 


triggers, and fastened to a large piece of meat, in 
such a manner that any creature laying hold of it 
would discharge the guns in his face. Care was 
taken that there should be no path but in front of 
the battery, and twilight had begun to fade when 
all our preparations were completed. Much trou- 
ble was experienced in tying up the oxen and 


horses; one young ox broke away, and was of 


necessity abandoned to his fate. Good fires were 
made, a slight hedge of thorn boughs was formed 
round our camp at the least secure point, and, 
supper over, we all retired to bed. 

At about 2, A. M., Hendrick, ever wakeful, 
shouted out, ** There stands the lion! shoot!” and, 
before we could jump from our beds, the discharge 
of a gun was heard. ‘The horses and cattle had 
been very uneasy for some time previously, snort- 
ing and struggling to get free: one horse actually 
broke his halter, and ran away, and was brought 
back by Frolic. [tis miraculous how both escaped 
from the lion, which then must have been prowl- 
ing round us. On emerging we saw the oxen, 
like so many pointers, with their noses in one 
direction, snuffing the air; and found that an old 
white ox, which had not been fastened up, on ac- 
count of its age and docility, but merely driven 
amongst the rest, had strayed about thirty yards 
from our camp, to nibble some grass, and had 
been assailed by the enemy. Piet said that he 
saw the brute on the ox and fired, whereupon he 
relinquished his prey and fled, and the poor terri- 
fied ox hurried back to the wagon and his com- 
rades; where he began stretching out first one leg, 
then another, as if engaged in a surgical examina- 
tion of his limbs. ‘The air all the while was 
piercingly cold, and a basin of water in the tent 
had a coat of ice on it an inch thick. The fires 
were anew supplied with fuel, and a watch set; 
the profoundest silence, broken oaly by the deep 
breathing of the oxen, reigned again; and, being 
thoroughly chilled, we nestled once more under 
our warm blankets. On inspecting the trap in 
the morning, we found, to our grievous disappoint- 
ment, that a bad cap had prevented the principal 
gun from explodin and that the small one had 
gone off, but missed*its aim—the meat bore the 
mark of a claw, but was none of it eaten. The 
ox which had deserted was found uninjured, but 
the white one showed several severe scratches on 
his neck, which swelled extremely. We resolved 
to wait another day, and prepare for the lion. 

[The lion, however, escaped them; but in the 
night they shot a large hyaria.] ¢ 
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sce Hd 
INFLUENCE OF RAIL ROADS ON THE 
WEATHER. 

The well known natural philosopher, Dr. Au- 
gust, makes the following communication in a 
Berlin Journal on the * Influence of Rail Roads 
on the Weather.’? When an extended portion of 
the earth's surface is brought by a net of rail road 
track into connection of electrical conductors, the 
accumulation of electricity in the lower part of 





;manner, and latest style. 


the atmosphere is prevented, as the iron tracks 
effect a constant electrical equilibrium between 
remote regions. By this means, a violent storm 
is rendered unlhkely ond if one should arise, it 
will undergo a continua! if not a considerable di- 
minution. Doubtful as the theory of storms m y 
be, so much is certain, that their origin is in tue 
effort of nature to produce an equilibrium of cp- 
posite electricities, and that they break out with 
the more violence the greater the intensity of the 
opposition, which is produced beforehand by chem- 
ical processes that accompany evaporation. If 
one of these opposites, the electricity of the lower 
atmosphere for instance, is conducted away to 
other regions, the variation of the two is made 
less and the-violence with Which the equilibrium 
is established is diminished. By being thus con- 
ducted away, the influence is lessened which the 
electricity of the lower atmosphere has on the 
clouds, and by which it attracts its opposite, thus 
accumulating storm and clouds on the electrical 
point. For this reason, in a level country where 
there are nets of rail roads, a storm cannot ac- 
quire that force of opposite electricity and pro- 
duce that heaping up of clouds which is possible 
where these conductors are wanting. For some 
years past the writer believes that he has observed 
a change in the storms of this place, and asks the 
attention of students of natural philosophy to the 
proof of his hypothesis. It‘ is a fact, that since 
Berlin has become the focus of several rail roads, 
there have been no violent storms, and all that 
have risen have had a rapid and gentle termina- 
tion. —Schnellpost. 
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JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
AVE now on hand a choice lot of FRENCH MERI- 
NOES, comprising 
Mode colors, of beautiful shades, 
Dark Mulberry and Cloth Blue, 
Invisible Greens and Ulives, 
Jet and Blue Blacks, 
Mazarine Blue, Cherry and Scarlet. 
ALSO, Medium and Plain Style Cashmeres and Mous., 
Alpacas, Paramettas, &c.; Very Shear Book Muslins and 
Handkerchiefs; Cap Crape and Crape Lisse; Silk Thule (a 
substitute for Gauze); Plain Shawls in great variety; Plain 
Prints, 124 cents; and a good assortment of Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves, &c., Kc., limo. 7—tf. 32. 
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DAGUERREOTYPE. 

TY\HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 

| from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most perfect Instrument that 

can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 





5mo, 23—tf.8, R. DOUGLASS. 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


TT\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends dad the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTRIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo, 4—tf.l 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
roel KIMBER, Jn., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and gencral assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
The quality, color, shape and 
gencral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 


give his friends every satisfaction. imo. 4—tf.] 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Print r, No. 299 
°}) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
+ Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 


